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WILLIAM PITT AND WESTMINSTER ELECTIONS 

The part which William Pitt played in the Westminster elections 
of 1784 and 1788 is of special interest and significance in any attempt 
to explain his political methods. Yet the election of 1788 is over- 
looked entirely by almost every writer on Pitt's life, and scarcely 
any two writers agree in their accounts of the election of 1784. The 
city and liberties of Westminster occupied a unique place among 
eighteenth-century English parliamentary constituencies, since every 
male " inhabitant householder " had a right to vote for members of 
Parliament. In the shires the suffrage was limited to the forty- 
shilling freeholders. While scarcely any two boroughs prescribed 
the same qualifications for suffrage, perhaps in none of them, and 
certainly in none of considerable size, was such a large proportion 
of the population permitted to vote as in Westminster. There was, 
therefore, a better opportunity to secure a genuine expression of the 
popular will in an election in Westminster than in any other con- 
stituency in the kingdom. It is true that several of the large ducal 
houses with the support of the royal influence were for a long time 
able to control the votes of a majority of the electors even in the 
capital city. But in 1780, under the leadership of Charles James 
Fox, the Whigs were able to overcome this influence, and the Whig 
orator sat in Parliament as one of the representatives for West- 
minster from that date till his death. 

The story of the political developments in England in the closing 
months of 1783 and the first six months of 1784 has been told many 
times, and this is not the place to repeat such familiar facts. Never- 
theless, a brief statement of the conditions existing at the time of 
the general election of 1784 is necessary in order to make clear the 
significance of the events that took place in Westminster in April 
and May of that year. Lord North, a minister after the king's own 
heart, resigned his position soon after the news of the surrender of 
Cornwallis reached England and was succeeded by a Whig ministry 
under the leadership of the Marquis of Rockingham. George III., 
however, was able to retain the services of his lord chancellor, Thur- 
low, and the presence of this master of intrigue along with the 
Chathamite leader, Lord Shelburne, in the cabinet made it extremely 
unlikely that the new administration could long survive. Even 
before the death of Rockingham in 1782 Fox had determined to 
resign the foreign portfolio because of a disagreement with Shel- 
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burne, and the latter was now made prime minister. Other Whigs 
followed Fox out of the cabinet, and the government was left in 
the hands of the king's friends and the remnant of the Chathamites. 
The young William Pitt was called to the cabinet as a prominent 
member of the latter party. Fox and North soon afterward joined 
forces for the avowed purpose of seeking to restrict the prerogatives 
and powers of the king. The Shelburne administration was unable 
to stand against so formidable a combination of parties, and the 
coalition came into power under the nominal leadership of the Duke 
of Portland but under the real leadership of Fox. George III. made 
no attempt to conceal his dislike of these ministers, and immediately 
began to devise schemes to drive them from office. In fact, before 
he turned the government over to the Whigs he had tried to induce 
Pitt to form an administration regardless of the parliamentary situ- 
ation. 1 Pitt thought it wiser to bide his time, however, and George 
was obliged to submit to a few months of Whig rule. But when 
Fox brought forward his bill for the reform of the East India Com- 
pany in the autumn session of 1783 Pitt finally agreed to accept the 
reins of government. Everybody knows the story of his parlia- 
mentary battles with Fox during the subsequent months until he 
finally dissolved Parliament in March, 1784. In the new House of 
Commons which resulted he had a dependable majority in his favor. 

This article is an attempt to throw new light on the means by 
which the overwhelming majority in favor of Fox and North in the 
Parliament of 1783 was transformed into a safe working majority 
for Pitt in the new House. Usually this change is interpreted as 
merely the reflection of a radical change in the opinions of the 
English people. We are told that George III., Pitt, and the House 
of Lords, in rejecting Fox's India bill and turning the coalition out 
of office, had acted in accordance with the wishes of a majority of 
Englishmen, and the political complexion of the new House of Com- 
mons is cited as evidence of this fact. Pitt is represented as a 
champion of reform carried into power by a frenzied wave of 
popular hostility to the coalition and approval of his policies. This 
is the view set forth by almost every recent writer from Lecky to 
Dr. John Holland Rose. Nevertheless there are several questions 
which call for consideration before we can accept their explanations 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 

For example, Pitt was ready in November to undertake a task 
which he had declined in March because it was seemingly hopeless. 

'See the king's letters to Pitt in Chatham MSS., 103. These well-known 
manuscripts are preserved in the British Public Record Office. The citations given 
here refer to the numbers of the bundles. 
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In a letter to his mother on February 25, 1783, he confessed frankly 
that " the great article to decide by seems that of numbers ". 2 Ex- 
actly one month from that day he wrote to George III. that it was 
" utterly impossible for Him after the fullest Consideration of the 
Situation in which things stand, and of what passed yesterday in the 
House of Commons, to think of undertaking under such Circum- 
stances the Situation" that the king had proposed to him. 3 Evi- 
dently he could not then see his way clear to command a majority 
in the House of Commons. The following months the young states- 
man spent plotting with his cousin, Lord Temple, who was seeking 
to curry royal favor by devising a workable scheme for overthrow- 
ing the administration. 4 By August 8 he could write to his mother 
before leaving for a flying trip to the Continent that things might 
" possibly go thro' the rest of the summer as they are ; tho much 
longer there is every Reason to believe they will not ". 5 Neverthe- 
less when Fox introduced his India bill at the autumn session it 
passed the House of Commons by a large majority. On the sur- 
face there did not seem to be any reason why Pitt should change 
the decision he had made in March, yet before the end of December 
he was prime minister. The obvious explanation of this sudden 
change of front is that Fox, by his India bill, had aroused the hos- 
tility of the proprietors of the gigantic East India Company, and 
Jenkinson, the leader of the king's friends, and Pitt, with the aid of 
the money and influence of their new allies, now felt themselves in a 
position to undertake the fight against the Whigs with fair prospects 
of success. 

But they had no intention of depending entirely on the purses of 
the nabobs and the members which they controlled. The royal sup- 
port itself was an item of no mean consideration, carrying with it, 
as it did, the ability to confer peerages, a species of bribes that was 
as insidious as it was effective. The control of the public treas- 
ury, however, was even more desirable, both because a number of 
parliamentary constituencies were controlled from that office and 
because the public coffers were a convenient source of campaign 
funds, and one which an eighteenth-century politician did not hesi- 
tate to use. Accordingly, George III. through Lord Temple inter- 
fered to defeat Fox's India bill in the House of Lords and imme- 

2 Chatham MSS., 12. 

'Ibid., 101. 

* See Pitt's letters to his mother, ibid., 12; Buckingham, Memoirs of the Court 
and Cabinets of George III., I. 303-305 ; Dropmore Papers (manuscripts of Mr. J. 
B. Fortescue preserved at Dropmore and calendared by the British Historical 
Manuscripts Commission), I. 216. 

"Chatham MSS., 12. 
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diately thereafter sent to Fox and North demanding their seals. 
Naturally the new ministers were for the time unable to command 
the support of the Commons, and the government was in a dead- 
lock. But it was not to be so for long. There is not space here to 
discuss in detail the methods by which the change was wrought. 
John Robinson, North's old secretary of the treasury and campaign 
manager, himself a political strategist of no mean ability, was called 
to the task and did the will of Jenkinson, Pitt, and the king. 8 One 
by one the Whig majority melted away before their assaults until, 
by the time of the dissolution in March, there was no longer any 
room for doubt as to the political complexion of the new Parliament. 
Indeed it was next to impossible to return a Parliament hostile to an 
eighteenth-century minister who had the favor of the king, and, as 
a contemporary pamphleteer pointed out in 1784, it had not been 
done for nearly a century previous to that date. 7 It was, therefore, 
extremely unlikely that the Whigs would be able to make any head- 
way against Pitt with both the king and the East India Company 
supporting him. Then, too, John Robinson was past-master in the 
art of conciliating recalcitrant members and electors, while George 
Rose, his successor in the treasury, had also inherited a share of his 
ability as a politician. Pitt himself was not the least apt pupil in that 
art that his time produced, though it is not necessary that we agree 
with the verdict of the Whig pamphleteer who remarked that, " Sir 
Robert Walpole himself was a simpleton to this wonderful young 
man." 8 

Money was no doubt contributed by all the factions interested. 
We know from his letter to Wilberforce on April 6, 1784, that Pitt 
himself was active in raising the funds. 9 But Horace Walpole was 
probably more nearly correct than he usually was in his views on 
public questions when he wrote to Sir Horace Mann six days 
earlier : " The Court struck the blow at the Minister ; but it was the 
gold of the Company that really conjured up the storm, and has 
diffused it all over England." 10 At any rate it is certain that Pitt 
worked in harmony with the company and that when he introduced 
his India bill it was submitted to the directors for suggestions and 
for their approval. 11 But by no means all the money used in the 
election of 1784 came from private purses. The public funds were 

6 For Robinson's part in the election of 1784 see, "The Manuscripts of the 
Marquess of Abergavenny ", Tenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, appendix, part VI. ; Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs of his own Time, I. 1. 

* A Gleam of Comfort to this Distracted Empire, etc. (January 22, 1785), p. 24. 

8 Ibid., p. 44. 

' Wilberforce, Private Papers of William Wilberforce, p. 6. 

10 Cunningham, The Letters of Horace Walpole, VIII. 466. 

11 Chatham MSS., 102, 169, 196, 353. 
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levied on also, and that with Pitt's knowledge and approval. Such 
funds were usually accredited to secret service when issued from 
the treasury, though George III. had been accustomed to supply 
Robinson with money from his privy purse and probably accom- 
modated Pitt and Rose in a like manner. Some of the vouchers for 
that issued from the secret service funds are still preserved and 
testify as to the use to which the money was put. 12 Moreover the 
king now opened the fountain of promotion into the peerage, which 
had been closed to the Whigs. So numerous were the resulting crea- 
tions that a wag wrote in 1790 that whereas France had abolished 
titles of nobility England " to avoid the pernicious example seems 
almost to be growing a nation of Lords ", 13 Seventeen promotions 
were announced within six months after the election of 1784. The 
majority of these new-made lords had influence in one or more 
parliamentary constituencies, and some of them, like Sir James Low- 
ther who was created Earl of Lonsdale, were borough magnates." 

When Pitt finally dissolved Parliament in March, 1784, there- 
fore, the membership of the new House of Commons was no longer 
a matter of doubt. Lists of the members as they had been agreed 
upon were already being handed around in Westminster.' 15 The 
Whig papers but stated facts well known to those who were familiar 
with the conditions when they said : 16 

The reception of the friends of the Coalition in the country is held 
out as a proof that the voice of the public is against them. It is not a 
conclusive proof — it only shows us, that the length of the treasury 
purse is greater than that of the opposition purse. Examine the facts. 
Would Sir Richard Hotham have lost the Borough, if he had stood the 
contest? Would Sir Charles Bunbury have lost Suffolk? Would 
Colonel Hartley, if he had been a Nabob, have lost Berkshire? Would 
Mr. Foljambe and Mr. Weddel have lost Yorkshire, or Mr. Coke Nor- 
folk? The men who know these places are convinced that nothing but 
the want of cash lost the Elections, and the only fact which those 

"Chatham MSS., 179, 183, 229; Treasury Order Books, vols. XXVI.-XXVIH. 
(preserved as " Treasury Miscellanea " in the Public Record Office) ; British Mu- 
seum Additional MSS. 37,835-37,836 ; House of Commons, Accounts and Papers, 
vol. CVI., no. 962. This last document purports to be a statement of the money 
credited to secret service, 1 774-1 798, but should be corrected by comparison with 
the Order Books and the accounts and vouchers in bundle 229 of the Chatham MSS. 

11 The New Parliamentary Register ; in a Series of Poetical Epistles, p. 17. 

14 The Court and City Register; or, Gentleman's Complete Annual Calendar 
pp. 9-15 (1785). 

15 Morning Post, March 26, 1784. 

w History of the Westminster Election containing every Material Occurrence 
from its Commencement . . . to the Close, p. 320. This work is a documentary 
history of the election containing, in addition to official documents, reprints of the 
various hand-bills and newspaper paragraphs that pertained to the election. The 
compilation seems to have been done without much partizan bias though by a sup- 
porter of Fox. 
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Elections have proved is, that the ability of private gentlemen is not 
equal to the ability of the nation, and it always must be so. 

Great as was the influence of the Whig families they had no chance 
when pitted against the king's friends and the East India Company 
with the public treasury to furnish them the sinews of war. That 
the Whigs were unable to overcome the odds against them affords 
little evidence one way or the other as to the state of public opinion. 

But it was certainly a noteworthy fact that George III., even in 
appearance, should use his prerogative to effect a change in adminis- 
tration merely in order to secure ministers who could command the 
support of a majority of the English people. We naturally view 
such an action on his part with some skepticism. Had Pitt advised 
a dissolution and referred his claims to the electors immediately 
after his appointment there might be more grounds for accepting 
his majority in the new House as evidence of a popular verdict in 
his favor. Instead he delayed till his henchmen had won over almost 
a majority in the old Parliament and till the necessary agreements 
could be made with borough-mongers and men of influence for 
securing a majority in the new one. To be sure, the Whigs, know- 
ing how well-nigh impossible it would be for them under the cir- 
cumstances to outbid the government for members of the new 
House, fought against dissolution and did their best to overthrow 
Pitt with the following they had in the Parliament elected while 
North was minister. Nevertheless, it throws no light on the ques- 
tion under discussion to say that either Pitt or Fox violated the code 
of political etiquette which would now be observed under similar 
circumstances. Both parties knew that the popular will would have 
little to do with the decision of the question at issue. While the 
Whigs apparently played into Pitt's hands by giving him time to 
put his house in order before the election, they were at the. same 
time using the only means of defeating him that were at all likely 
to succeed. The truth is, then, that the views of the members of the 
House of Commons are not a dependable index to popular opinion 
on public questions in the England of Pitt and Fox. 

There were, however, a few constituencies in which the electors 
were approximately representative of all classes of the population 
and in which there was a possibility that the popular view might find 
expression in a parliamentary election. It would seem to be note- 
worthy, therefore, that in the largest and most democratic of these 
constituencies, which was also the only one in which the Whigs 
offered serious resistance to the victorious Pittites, the ministerial 
party was defeated. If we could assume that the householders in 
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Westminster gave free expression of their opinions by their votes 
we should have in the result of the election in that city the most 
pertinent testimony concerning the political views of the average 
Englishman in 1784 that it is possible to obtain. There, at least, all 
classes had an opportunity to voice their sentiments. We certainly 
ought not to assume that all the English people agreed with those 
who chanced to live in Westminster. Nevertheless, since it was 
difficult for the popular will to find expression in any other con- 
stituency at that time the result in the capital city has a peculiar 
significance. That Pitt himself was cognizant of this fact is evident 
from the strenuous efforts he made to defeat Fox, from the almost 
unscrupulous methods he used in his attempts to deprive the Whig 
leader of the fruits of his victory, and from his attempt at a later 
time to prove that the result in Westminster was not, as Fox claimed, 
evidence that a majority of the people were opposed to the methods 
and policies of the administration. 

Even in Westminster the Whigs permitted Lord Hood, the 
customary representative from the navy and supposedly not an 
extreme partizan, to stand unopposed and devoted all their energy 
and money to the re-election of Fox. The party leader was opposed 
by Sir Cecil Wray, who was actively supported by Pitt and whose 
campaign was managed by Lord Mahon, Pitt's brother-in-law. 17 
And Wray stood in sore need of such help, since he is said to have 
announced at the outset of the campaign that he did not expect to 
spend a cent from his own pocket. 18 For if Westminster was the 
most democratic of eighteenth-century English parliamentary con- 
stituencies its elections were certainly not conducted in a manner 
calculated to increase respect for democracy in the minds of con- 
servative men. Hustings were erected in Covent Garden whither the 
high bailiff and his deputies repaired to record the votes for the 
respective candidates. The qualifications for the suffrage depended 
upon no statutory prescriptions but were matters of long-standing 
custom handed down from each bailiff to his successor. There was 
no registration, and the, right of each elector to poll was determined 
after he appeared and offered himself as a voter. 19 Throughout the 
period of polling, the supporters of Hood and Wray employed gangs 
of ruffians disguised as sailors, ostensibly to keep a way to the 
hustings clear so that voters for their candidates might have easy 
access, but really to intimidate those who offered to poll for Fox. 
The Whigs, on the other hand, employed Irish chairmen to serve 

" A Full and Authentic Account of the whole Proceedings in Westminster 
Hall . . . 14th February, 1784, p. 20; History Westminster Election, p. 129. 
18 Ibid., p. 147. 
11 Chatham MSS., 237. 
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in the same capacity in behalf of their candidate. 20 Naturally 
numerous brawls and riots resulted, and the remarkable thing is 
that so few lives were lost. Since these tactics were practised by 
both sides, however, they probably resulted in advantage to neither 
party. The natural inference would seem to be that since the admin- 
istrative power was in the hands of the Pittites they might expect 
less interference from the police and, therefore, were at liberty to 
indulge in greater license, and the facts furnish a certain amount of 
justification for this inference. Constables were called upon to 
assist in keeping the peace, but from all accounts they rather served 
as auxiliaries to the sailor friends of Hood and Wray. 21 

But governmental interference did not stop here. All the power 
that George III. and Pitt could command was brought to bear in their 
attempt to defeat Fox. The king himself did not scruple to suggest 
that corrupt means should be used if necessary to accomplish that 
result. 22 Two hundred and eighty of the royal guards were marched 
to the polls and voted in a body for Wray, a thing which was prob- 
ably legal but which Horace Walpole said his father "in the most 
quiet seasons would not have dared to do ". 2S One groom of the 
king's chamber announced publicly when he voted that he came 
under a mandate from the Lord Chamberlain's office to vote for 
Wray with a threat of immediate dismissal if he refused to do so. 24 
The only thing that the Whigs had to offset this direct royal influ- 
ence, with the exception of the support of the Prince of Wales, was 
the personal magnetism of Fox himself, and all who knew him 
agree that this was an item to be considered. Hannah More, writing 
to her sister while the election was in progress, said that as a com- 
panion of Mrs. Garrick she tried to be loyal to Pitt, but continued : 
" Unluckily for my principles I met Fox canvassing the other day, 
and he looks so sensible and agreeable, that if I had not turned my 
eyes another way, I believe it would have been all over with me." 25 
But if there were elements in the personality of Fox that attracted 
support, Westminster was also the scene of his foibles, and his 
opponents did not hesitate to use them against him both in hand- 
bills and newspaper paragraphs. He was pictured as a gambler, a 
spendthrift, and worse. Fox himself declared that he was prouder 
of the issue of the contest because of the fact that the electors who 

20 History Westminster Election, pp. 379-409. 

21 Ibid., pp. 199, 361-362, 379-409; Morning Post, April 8, 1784; Morning 
Herald, April 10, May 12, 1784. 

23 Chatham MSS., 103. 

23 Cunningham, Letters of Horace Walpole, VIII. 469. 

24 Morning Herald, April 20, 1784. 

25 William Roberts, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah 
More (second ed.), I. 316. 
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had passed on his political conduct were not unfamiliar with his 
habits of private life. 26 Fox also freely admitted that he was bank- 
rupt and that he was dependent on his friends for the money with 
which to finance his campaign. 27 The houses of Portland and Devon- 
shire were the most notable of his supporters, and they probably 
contributed as much in influence as they did in money. But over 
against this influence the Pittites had the ducal houses of Newcastle 
and Northumberland. 

It is not easy to determine the amount of money at the disposal 
of either party, though we know that the coffers of both were well 
supplied. But many obligations were contracted that were not settled 
for the next several years. In 1789, for example, Charles Pelham 
wrote soliciting contributions for that part of Fox's expenses which 
then remained unpaid, and seemed to think that the fifteen hundred 
pounds which still had to be raised was an unusually small amount. 28 
The scrutiny which lasted for nearly a year after the election was 
estimated to cost each party from eighteen to thirty thousand 
pounds. 29 Clearly, therefore, an eighteenth-century Westminster 
election was not an inexpensive undertaking. The money used in 
favor of Fox came from his party friends, of that there is no doubt. 
As to the source of the funds with which the Pittites were as plenti- 
fully supplied more needs to be said. Doubtless the wealthy men of 
the party contributed their quota; they were invited to do so by 
public advertisement and by personal solicitations from Pitt him- 
self. 30 But that Pitt, and not the defeated candidate, assumed the 
obligations of the campaign is evident from a letter of Wray to the 
minister in 1790 in behalf of the wife of the man who had managed 
the financial details of the campaign in 1784. Wray reminded Pitt 
that Jackson, the man in question, had saved to the subscribers to 
the campaign fund " many thousand pounds ", and further that Mrs. 
Jackson herself had " in a most spirited manner saved the election 
papers from falling into improper hands ". In view of these facts 
Wray urged that Pitt comply with the promise of relief he had 
made to Mrs. Jackson annually for five years. Pitt endorsed the 
letter, " To be registered for a small pension ". 31 As to whether Pitt 
used any money from the public treasury in the Westminster election 
of 1784, we have no positive information. We have seen that money 

" Hansard, Parliamentary History, XXV. 67. 
27 Ibid., XXIV. 922. 

B Historical MSS. Commission, Fifteenth Report, appendix, part V., p. 158. 
*° Hansard, Parliamentary History, XXIV. 922 ; XXV. 67. 
"History Westminster Election, p. 114; Wilberforce, Private Papers of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, p. 6. 
81 Chatham MSS., 193. 

AM HIST. REV., VOL. XVIII.— 18. 
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from that source was used elsewhere in that year, and we shall find 
that Hood's campaign in Westminster in 1788 was largely financed 
by the treasury. No vouchers are preserved in the Chatham Manu- 
scripts, however, which afford conclusive evidence that any of the 
money issued for secret service was used in the capital in 1784. 
But much money was issued to Rose in the next several years for 
which his vouchers have not been preserved. 32 Moreover, the secret 
service funds were not the only public money at Pitt's disposal for 
election purposes. We noted above that the king had been in the 
habit of furnishing Robinson on such occasions with money from the 
privy purse. And Lord Chatham mentions in a list of things sent 
to the king after Pitt's death, "Mr. Pitt's Letter to the King 
acknowledging the receipt of £5,000 — March 31, 1784 ", 33 Polling 
began in Westminster that year on April 1 . But it really makes little 
difference whether Pitt procured the funds he used in Westminster 
from the public treasury or from other sources. The money was 
provided from the party election funds, and he certainly forced the 
public treasury to contribute to his election expenses in 1784. 

Of course not all of the money was used for actual bribery. 
Tavern-keepers had to be paid for keeping " open house ". The 
sailors and chairmen demanded their five shillings per day with food 
and drink, and drink was especially necessary to make them as use- 
ful as they were expected to be. The publishers of newspapers had 
to be paid for their support, and the paragraph writers came in for 
additional stipends. Printers and writers of handbills and pamphlets, 
bill-posters, and others too numerous to mention made up the multi- 
tude that clamored for their share of eighteenth-century election 
funds, to say nothing of the canvassers and the committees of the 
parties with their employees. When we consider that the polling 
extended over a period of forty days it is clear that the wages of the 
chairmen and the sailors were no small item in themselves. Whether 
bribery was resorted to as freely as has been assumed or not, there- 
fore, a Westminster election called for large expenditures of money. 34 

The issues at stake were set forth clearly and emphatically by 
speakers and writers on both sides many times while the contest 
was in progress, so that every elector had an opportunity to inform 
himself before casting his vote. Fox stated the Whig platform 
pretty concisely in a speech that he made on February 14, 1784, 

32 Chatham MSS., 229; Treasury Order Books, XXVI.-XXIX. 

33 Chatham MSS., 364. 

34 The methods used by Pitt to secure the support of the newspapers and 
writers for them are made clear by the papers in Chatham MSS., 229. The facts 
concerning the general conduct of the election have been gathered from con- 
temporary newspapers and pamphlets and from the History of the Westminster 
Election. 
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just outside the hall in which a public meeting advertised by his sup- 
porters had been broken up by disorderly Tories : 35 

The true simple question of the present dispute is, whether the 
House of Lords and Court Influence shall predominate over the House 
of Commons, and annihilate its existence, or whether the House of 
Commons, whom you elected, shall have power to maintain the privileges 
of the people, to support its liberties, and check the unconstitutional 
proceedings of a House of Lords whom you never elected; and regulate 
the prerogatives of the Crown, which was ever ready to seize upon the 
freedom of the Electors of this country. 

The supporters of Wray, on the other hand, agreed with Fox in 
favoring parliamentary reform, but made the fight against him on 
the ground that he had betrayed his party in making the coalition 
with North, and on the ground that his India bill did not meet with 
the approval of the people and therefore that the king and the House 
of Lords were justified in refusing to agree to it till a new Parlia- 
ment had been elected. 38 Since Wray had formerly been a sup- 
porter of Fox, however, and had actually been first brought into 
Parliament by the Whig leader, 37 he naturally urged the coalition as 
the reason for his change of view, and this much-criticized measure 
of Fox was by no means the least emphasized question in the West- 
minster contest. But the Foxites, unlike many recent historians, did 
not forget that the alliance of Fox and North was not the only 
coalition of that time, and turned the attack on the ministerial union 
of parties that had succeeded the Whigs. The following picturesque 
example will make clear how effective was the retort : 38 

By this Coalition, the snake in the grass trembled for its existence 
. . . There is but one resource say they, Damn the Coalition. . . . Now 
Gentlemen, I say, Damn the union . . . but not the union of North and 
Fox . . . Damn the heterogeneous mixture in the present Cabinet, 
where a Pitt and a Jenkinson, a Gower and a Richmond, a Dundas and 
a Sydney, all coalesce and form a mess of Viper broth for the good of 
our tottering Constitution I 

It seems tolerably clear, then, that the Westminster electors in 
1784 had ample opportunities to get acquainted with the questions 
in dispute between the two great political parties, and, furthermore, 
that, if there was any difference, the Pittites had the aid of more 
influential interests than the Whigs in their efforts to achieve a 

35 History Westminster Election, pp. 53-66. 

36 A Full and Authentic Account, pp. 5-25. 

31 A Letter to the Independent Electors of Westminster in the Interest of Lord 
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popular verdict in their favor. When we consider, therefore, that 
Fox beat Wray by a vote of 6234 to 5998 as compared with 4878 to 
4527, the figures in the Fox-Lincoln election in 1780, it is evident 
that in spite of the efforts of the ministers the Whigs had held their 
own in the capital city of the kingdom which was also the one con- 
tested constituency in which there was a fair opportunity for the 
wishes of the people to find expression in the election. Indeed, Pitt 
himself seems to have recognized this fact. In his speech on the 
address in answer to the king's speech on May 24, 1784, he admitted 
that Fox had been opposed in Westminster by both the government 
and the East India Company, and the only excuse he offered for the 
failure of their combined efforts to defeat the Whig leader is con- 
tained in the following statement : " What allies the right hon. gen- 
tleman had to fight for him are not noticed. The degree of influence 
used in his favour has not been observed upon, nor any respect paid 
to those charms which alone can supersede every other consideration 
among us all, and command unanimity when nothing else could 
occasion it." 39 Everybody who heard him knew that the speaker 
referred to the part which the attractive though somewhat uncon- 
ventional Duchess of Devonshire had played in the canvass in behalf 
of Fox. 

Now there can be no doubt that passion ran high on both sides 
during the long contest. Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann on 
March 26, said : " I question whether any woman intrigues with a 
man of a different party." 40 And since party feeling was thus strong 
it is extremely unlikely that the open efforts of one woman could 
have turned the scale, as writers of that time and some more recently 
have averred. 41 The carriage of the duchess was certainly useful 
for bringing to the polls voters from the olitlying districts, and she 
did not scruple to drive the vehicle herself. 42 It is doubtful whether 
her influence was very effective in any other way, though if the 
Englishmen of that day had any of the gentlemanly instincts that 
characterize those of a later generation it is not difficult to conclude 
that some of them may have been led to vote for the candidate she 
championed by the illiberal, not to say vulgar, attacks that Pitt's 
paragraphers and pamphleteers persistently made on the duchess. 
Those penny-a-liners had few scruples, as the following character- 
istic example of their wit will testify : 4S 
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The girl condemn'd to walk the streets, 
And pick each blackguard up she meets, 
And get him in her clutches; 
Has lost her trade — for they despise 
Her wanton airs, her leering eyes — 
Now they can kiss a Duchess. 

So constantly did the administration scribblers indulge in scurrilities 
of this kind that by the end of the canvass it was impossible to miss 
the point when a Whig paper remarked : " There was not one woman 

of virtue called W in a certain morning print of yesterday." 44 

These campaign stories were repeated so frequently at the time that 
Wraxall and Walpole, those princes of scandal-mongers, imbedded 
them in their reminiscences. 45 And even in recent years serious his- 
torians have accepted, without taking the trouble to look for evi- 
dence in support of it, the story that the Duchess of Devonshire 
bought votes for Fox with kisses. 46 The Whig leaders, on the other 
hand, may not have lived up to the strictest tenets of morality in 
their private life, but they at least did not stoop to employ such 
unworthy weapons against the women who canvassed in behalf of 
Hood and Wray. But whatever methods the duchess may have used 
there is nothing to prove that she was the determining factor in the 
election. 

However Fox obtained his majority Pitt had no intention of 
letting him sit for Westminster if he could devise a way to prevent 
it. By April 15, though Wray was still ahead as a result of the 
votes of the guards, the tide had turned in favor of Fox, and on that 
day the Pittites advertised that they would demand a scrutiny at the 
close of the poll. 47 As a matter of fact, after Fox began to gain, 
the number of votes cast per day was so small and the contest over 
each vote was so warm that the election itself was as much of a 
scrutiny as could possibly be had under the existing law. But Fox 
continued to gain slowly though steadily, and on May 1 the king 
wrote Pitt that the high bailiff had consented to grant a scrutiny 
should it be asked for. 48 Still no effort was made to close the poll, 
and on the fortieth day of the election the bailiff himself declared it 
closed in order to enable him to make a return on the day that the 
writ expired. 49 By this action Corbett, the bailiff, virtually admitted 
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that his jurisdiction would end with the expiration of the writ. 
Nevertheless, at the request of the friends of Wray he granted a 
scrutiny and, instead of returning the names of two members to sit 
in Parliament for Westminster as he ought to have done, sent a cer- 
tificate to the effect that a scrutiny had been demanded and was 
then in progress. 50 

By this illegal action of Corbett, who was manifestly acting under 
instructions from the ministers, Westminster was deprived of rep- 
resentation in the new Parliament that met May 18, 1784, for its first 
session. That the action was illegal is now generally admitted, and 
in that Parliament even so good a Tory as Sir John Scott, afterward 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, declined to support Pitt in such a manifest 
breach of the law. 51 One speaker pertinently suggested that should 
the sheriff of Cornwall develop such conscientious scruples as the 
defenders of Corbett alleged in support of his action the House would 
be thereby deprived of forty members. 52 Fox had been accommo- 
dated with a seat for a pocket borough by Sir Thomas Dundas and 
was in the House to take up the cudgels in behalf of his late con- 
stituents. When Parliament organized for business on May 24 Lee, 
the former Whig attorney-general, moved that Corbett " ought to 
have returned two citizens to sit in Parliament for Westminster ". 
Lee argued in defense of this motion that a statute provided that the 
sheriff to whom a writ was issued should on or before the day that 
Parliament was called to meet make a return of it to the clerk of the 
crown in the High Court of Chancery. 53 The granting of a scrutiny, 
therefore, to be conducted after the date of the expiration of the 
writ, was clearly beyond the legal authority of the bailiff. Sir Lloyd 
Kenyon, the master of the rolls, who is said to have been Pitt's legal 
adviser throughout these proceedings, 54 replied to Lee, contending 
that the court had the power to excuse a sheriff from the execution 
of a writ. He moved the previous question so that a motion might 
be made to have the bailiff attend and give an account of his action. 
Lord Mahon, Pitt's brother-in-law, seconded this motion and brought 
forward the two chief arguments that were afterward alleged in 
defense of the course that Pitt decided upon. In the first plaae, he 
contended that the statute that Lee had cited referred to the writs 
issued to sheriffs, whereas the Westminster election was held by the 
bailiff in obedience to a " precept " issued to him by the sheriff of 
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Middlesex. Obviously this argument was absurd, for a law requir- 
ing the sheriff to make his return at a given time implied that the 
return of the bailiff must be in his hands by that time. It was on 
this theory that Corbett closed the poll on May 17. But Lord Mahon 
argued, in the second place, that another statute required the bailiff 
to take an oath that he would return " such person or persons as 
shall, to the best of my judgment, appear to me to have the majority 
of legal votes ". Since Corbett had not been able to make up his 
mind, manifestly he could not comply with the terms of this oath. 
Pepper Arden, a personal friend of Pitt, who had made him attorney- 
general, adopted and elaborated this argument. " Cavillers ", he 
said, " might talk of law and statutes, but there was neither law nor 
statute that could bind or compel a man to do that which in his 
conscience he could not do. This was a species of arbitrary com- 
pulsion that was wholly unjustifiable." And so the tender con- 
science of Thomas Corbett served for the time to support this illegal 
and unjustifiable procedure, and the previous question was ordered 
by an overwhelming majority. 55 

Pitt, however, had not yet fully made up his mind whether it 
would be better to proceed with the scrutiny or to order the bailiff 
to make a double return, in which case the question would be sub- 
mitted to a committee chosen under Grenville's act. 56 But the con- 
fident young minister wrote to his friend, the Duke of Rutland, that 
same night : " In either case I have no doubt of Fox being thrown 
out, though in either there may be great delay, inconvenience, and 
expense, and the choice of the alternative is delicate." 57 On the fol- 
lowing day Fox petitioned that the case might be heard -by a com- 
mittee appointed under Grenville's act. 58 Pitt denied the petition on 
the advice of Kenyon and Lord Mulgrave, and the scrutiny went on. 

Of the further progress of the scrutiny it is not necessary to say 
much here. Fox and his friends kept continually hammering away 
at what was manifestly a weak spot in the armor of their opponents. 
Motion after motion was voted down by Pitt's loyal members, who 
likewise rejected every petitionof the Whigs. Such proceedings neces- 
sarily interfered seriously with Pitt's legislative programme. Never- 
theless he persisted in the measure until on March 4, 1785, when 
either, as George III. suggested, because there were some lengths to 
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which even Pitt's personal friends would not go 59 or for some other 
reason, he found himself in a minority. Thereupon Corbett was 
immediately ordered to make his return. As a result of the scrutiny 
Fox was now accredited with 6126 votes against 5895 for Wray as 
compared with 6234 to 5998, the figures at the close of the poll. 60 
When we consider the powers that were arrayed against Fox and the 
resources at their command this result is eloquent testimony in favor 
of the view that he was the choice of a majority of the electors in 
Westminster. 

The question remains, why Pitt, who posed as a champion of 
reform, used such indefensible measures against his most dis- 
tinguished rival. Subsequent writers have by no means agreed on 
this point. Lecky, Lord Rosebery, and Dr. Hunt agree essentially in 
pronouncing it a display of tactlessness, unusual for Pitt and due 
in this case to an ungenerous personal pique. 61 Wraxall, who voted 
with Pitt on every question relating to the matter, in part supports 
this view, but palliates it somewhat by saying that Pitt on this occa- 
sion "adopted the resentment of the court, and became an active 
instrument of persecution". 62 Walpole, who although writing at 
the time was perhaps as little likely to know what he was talking 
about as Wraxall, said that the scrutiny was " solely set on foot and 
maintained by royal vengeance". 63 Fox himself was inclined to 
acquit Pitt personally of blame for the action and to attribute it to 
the secret advisers of the king. 64 But this view does not accord well 
with the ill-disguised satisfaction of the king at the conclusion of 
the matter which is apparent in his letter to Pitt on the day of his 
defeat. 65 Furthermore, Daniel Pulteney, a henchman of the Duke 
of Rutland, wrote his patron that Jenkinson had not scrupled to call 
the scrutiny a "very silly business".. 66 Pulteney, however, had a 
theory of his own, which was that Pitt was acting " out of respect 
to the Dukes of Northumberland and Newcastle ". He argued this 
from the activity of Lord Mulgrave in support of the measure. But 
he was obliged to confess that Pitt himself remained firm in his 
support of the scrutiny to the last. 67 Perhaps the most astonishing 
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apology for Pitt's treatment of Fox is offered by Dr. Rose, who has 
recently published a two-volume biography of Pitt. 88 

Nevertheless, it is likely that he acted, not from rancour, not from 
a desire to ban his enemy, least of all under any dictation from Windsor 
(of this I have found no sign), but rather from the dictates of political 
morality. That there had been trumping up of false votes was notori- 
ous ; for the votes polled exceeded the total number of voters ; and Pitt, 
as the champion of purity at elections, may have deemed it his duty 
to probe the sore to the bottom. In these days an avowed champion of 
Reform would be praised for such conduct. 

In view of the facts set forth in this article comment on the sur- 
mise of Dr. Rose is unnecessary. 

Amid such a confusion of divergent opinions one is at first almost 
inclined to sympathize with the sarcasm of Walpole, who, after try- 
ing in vain to understand the situation, wrote : " In short, in such a 
season of party violence, one cannot learn the truth of what happens 
in the next street; future historians, however, will know it exactly, 
and, what is more, people will believe them ! " 89 Nevertheless, some 
points are reasonably clear. In the first place, Pitt seldom or never, 
unless this be a case, allowed his personal feelings to interfere with 
his political measures. We ought to have pretty good evidence, 
therefore, before accepting that explanation of his action in this case. 
Pulteney's allegation concerning the dukes of Northumberland and 
Newcastle may have had some justification, but it is extremely un- 
likely that Pitt would have subjected himself to so much trouble and 
inconvenience and even have endangered his own political life merely 
in order to please them. The more plausible view seems to be that 
Pitt recognized, as Burke afterward remarked, 70 that political 
leadership in England at that time must rest with either Fox or 
himself. The young minister had recently possessed himself of 
power by methods which could be justified on no other theory than 
that by so doing he carried out the real wishes of a majority of the 
English people. Pitt asserted boldly that the popular verdict had 
been against his rival, 71 but no man knew better than he how weak 
was the argument for that contention as long as Fox sat as the duly 
elected representative for Westminster. He, therefore, naturally 
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sought to throw discredit on Fox's victory and to deprive him of 
the prestige of sitting in Parliament as the choice of the most demo- 
cratic constituency in England. 

This view receives further support from the fact that Pitt did 
not give up his efforts to wrest Westminster from the Whigs after 
his defeat on the scrutiny in 1785. On account of the resignation 
of Lord Howe and the promotion of Lord Chatham to the head of 
the admiralty, Lord Hood, Fox's colleague in Parliament from the 
capital, was called to the admiralty board in 1788. In the election 
which necessarily followed Pitt tried to make a victory for Hood as 
certain as possible by withholding from the Whigs till the last 
minute the knowledge that the election would take place. 72 When 
the announcement was finally made Fox was at Newmarket, and 
even after he came to town was not inclined to favor contesting the 
seat. The Whig noblemen on whom the financial burdens of the 
campaign would fall thought otherwise, however, and after hurried 
consultations Lord John Townshend, a personal friend of Fox, was 
selected to oppose Hood. The Whigs subscribed fifteen thousand 
pounds, 73 and both sides were soon busy, after the usual fashion of 
Westminster elections of that time, in the last serious contest in 
which the electors of the capital took part in the lifetimes of Pitt 
and Fox. 

The methods employed by Pitt and his henchmen in this cam- 
paign, if any wise different, were even less defensible than those used 
in the campaign of 1784. There was no lack of money. John Home 
Tooke, who was in the employ of Hood's committee, has left a state- 
ment that twenty thousand pounds was collected from men in office 
and the rest furnished by the treasury. 74 The vouchers which Hood 
gave to Rose to the amount of six thousand pounds are still pre- 
served in the Chatham Manuscripts. But this does not include the 
vouchers for several thousand pounds expended under the more 
immediate supervision of Rose and Pitt. 75 Moreover, John Frost, 
who at Pitt's " pressing solicitations " acted as Hood's financial 
agent, was bringing suit in 1796 for money that still remained un- 
paid. 78 Furthermore we do not know that we have all of the 
vouchers for secret service money paid to Hood, nor that the secret 
service funds were the only means used for issuing the public money 
to that candidate. We do know, however, that Hood contributed 
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very little to the fund himself, for he wrote to Pitt in 1786 asking 
for some sinecure appointment on the ground that his expenses in 
the election of 1784 had caused him serious financial embar- 
rassment. 77 

Not only was the campaign of 1788 financed by Pitt; both he and 
Rose as well as his cousin, William Grenville, also took active per- 
sonal parts in the canvass. 78 Rose himself made contracts with the 
tavern-keepers, newspaper-writers, and bill-posters, and received 
daily reports as to their activities. 79 In some cases, indeed, the con- 
tracts were such as only Rose with Pitt's consent could make. 
George Smith, for example, the proprietor of the Star and Garter, 
who had previously been convicted of brewing beer for sale without 
license, was employed by Rose in Pitt's presence to keep an open 
house in Hood's behalf. 80 As long as he continued to be useful to 
Hood the excise office made no attempt to collect the fine, and only 
after he had been obliged to bring suit against Rose to collect the 
amount due him for his political services was the old offense re- 
vived against him. Another man who was held in prison under a 
penalty of seven hundred pounds incurred for a violation of the 
lottery act was released on insufficient bail, and this in part defrayed 
by Lord Hood, on his promise to procure sixty votes for the latter. 81 

But Pitt was not content with merely bringing influences of this 
kind to secure supporters for Hood. His agents indulged in ex- 
hibitions of violence which were exceptional even for that time. 
The behavior of neither party affords a creditable spectacle in this 
respect. Both had gangs of rowdies whose business it was to intimi- 
date the voters of the opposite party under the pretense of keeping 
a way clear to the hustings. 82 Nevertheless, the ministerialist ruf- 
fians seem to have been more aggressive, a fact which may in part 
be explained by the following affidavit made by twenty-one men on 
August 27, 1788, at Wapping in the county of Middlesex: 83 

That these deponents . . . [together with four other persons who 
with the twenty-one making the deposition are mentioned by name] 
and upwards of two hundred other persons, were each of them hired, 
and their names entered in a book, kept by Lieutenant Spry, on the part 
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of the Right Hon. Lord Hood; to attend during the election for West- 
minster, at the Hustings and elsewhere in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, armed with Bludgeons, for the purpose of intimidating, and 
committing acts of violence and outrage upon Electors of the City of 
Westminster, in the interest of Lord John Townshend; and that it was 
thereupon agreed by the said Lieutenant Spry, that these deponents and 
the said several other persons should be paid for their attendance, pro- 
vided with bludgeons, and allowed breakfast, dinner, supper, and three 
quarts of porter every day at the expence of Lord Hood, or his com- 
mittee, at the House of Timothy Martin. 

The deposition goes on to recite that this contract was duly carried 
out. These things, it will be remembered, were paid for out of the 
public funds. 

Violence and corruption were not the only weapons to which 
Pitt and Rose resorted in their efforts to rescue Westminster from 
the Whigs. They employed cheap pamphleteers to attack Town- 
shend and Fox personally in squibs and handbills which for slan- 
derous indecency fortunately have few equals in English party 
warfare. The wife of Pitt's lately deceased personal friend, the 
Duke of Rutland, was freely named in these attacks as a woman 
whose virtue Townshend had attempted to violate. 84 To describe 
the Foxites as a " needy gang of unprincipled gamblers, and des- 
perate insolvents; some of whom, though beggars from their birth, 
have the impudence to vie in their expences with gentlemen of 
fortune" 85 was mild language compared to some that was used. 
It would be difficult, for example, to justify an accusation like: 
"Who are the Canvassers for Lord John Townshend? Are not 
many, if not most of them, insolvent gamblers, who make their lying 
boasts that they are succeeding in their canvass by corrupting the 
morals of your wives and daughters?'" 86 But these are scarcely 
representative examples of the obscenities and unprintable personal- 
ities in which the opponents of Townshend indulged. And it cannot 
be alleged that Rose and Pitt were not responsible for them. The 
authors were paid by Rose himself with money out of the public 
treasury, and the men who wrote and distributed the handbills re- 
ceived daily instructions from that same politician. 87 Perhaps the 
character of Hood did not lend itself so easily to such attacks. Or 
it may be that the Whigs were better furnished with the instincts of 
refinement than their opponents. At any rate their campaign litera- 
ture was singularly free from matter of this sort. 
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All of Pitt's efforts were in vain, however, and at the close of 
the poll on August 4 Townshend had 6392 votes against 5569 for 
Hood. On that day The World, a ministerialist organ, appeared with 
wide borders of black around its pages and carried in double-column 
display type : " The Genius of England must Mourn on a Day like 
This! For This Day is the Triumph of Dullness and Depravity! 
The Constitution is Crippled! The Worst Wounds Rankle in her 
Deepest Vitals ! Her Existence, If the Malignity of the Mischief be 
not Checked, Her Existence is no More ! " Obviously, the result held 
out little that was encouraging to Pitt. The Whigs had multiplied 
their majority threefold in spite of his utmost exertions. Yet he 
was unwilling to give up the contest without a final effort. Accord- 
ingly Hood petitioned for a committee under Grenville's act, alleg- 
ing that corrupt and illegal practices had been used against him. 88 

As a matter of fact no serious effort was made to unseat Town- 
shend, and probably none was intended. Pitt had rather hit upon a 
new scheme by means of which he hoped to win Westminster in the 
general election which was approaching. Hood's attorneys con- 
tended that their client ought to be given his seat because the 
suffrage had not been confined to those householders who had 
actually paid " scot and lot ", but those who were merely liable to 
pay it had been admitted to vote also. Furthermore, they contended 
that several outlying districts which were really a part of the Duchy 
o.f Lancaster had been illegally incorporated in the city and liberties 
of Westminster, and that the inhabitants of these districts had no 
right to vote in Westminster. Should these two points be sustained 
they produced figures to show that Hood would have a majority of 
the remaining votes. Neither of these questions had been raised 
in 1784, when the election was held in precisely the same manner 
as regards these points as in 1788. 80 Nevertheless, the committee, 
in which the friends of Pitt naturally predominated, reported on 
July 6, 1789, that it appeared that the merits of the petition depended 
" in part upon the Right of Election ". The committee had, there- 
fore, conducted an investigation and reported a verdict sustaining 
both of the contentions which Hood's attorneys had raised, though 
Townshend retained his seat since Hood had in the meantime with- 
drawn his petition. In this report the ministerialists manifestly had 
in view the general election of 1790. But the Whigs now came for- 
ward with a counter petition objecting to the decision of the com- 
mittee. Pitt was unable to bring the question to a conclusion 
immediately, and the matter hung fire till March 16, 1795, when a 
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new committee reported a compromise which was acceptable to both 
parties. This compromise accepted the contentions of the Whigs 
as to the extent of the city, but confined the suffrage in the future 
to those who had actually paid their rates. 00 

After his failure to carry this point immediately Pitt apparently 
despaired of ever winning Westminster from Fox. Fox, as we have 
seen, was even reluctant to make the fight in 1788, knowing how 
heavy the burdens would be upon his political friends, and another 
contest could serve no good purpose so far as he was concerned. 
Consequently, before the election of 1790 the parties agreed upon a 
truce which was recorded in the scrawling hand of Dundas : 01 

On the 15th March, 1790, Lord Lauderdale and Mr. Pitt held a con- 
versation on the subject of the Westminster election, Mr. Dundas 
present. 

They agreed that each party should propose and support only one 
candidate respectively at the first general election, and during the whole 
of next Parliament, so long as either the Duke of Portland or Mr. Fox 
on the one part, and Mr. Pitt or Mr. Grenville on the other, are alive, 
and including every other contingency of death, vacancy, and changes 
of administration. 

In this conversation Mr. Pitt agreed in the name of the present ad- 
ministration or any of which he or Mr. Grenville should be a member. 

Lord Lauderdale agreed in the name, and as authorised by the Duke 
of Portland or Mr. Fox, or any administration of which either should 
be a member. 

It was understood that this agreement has nothing to do with any 
question respecting the right of election for the city of Westminster. 

Both sides appear to have been faithful to the terms of this 
agreement, and the question of Westminster's representation in the 
House of Commons was thus effectually disposed of for the time 
being. What is more to the point in this discussion, Pitt by this 
settlement confessed himself unable to win the support of the 
electors of the capital city from the Whig leader. -We have seen 
already that the minister did not face this disagreeable necessity till 
he had put forth his utmost power to avoid it. And if he could not 
command the support of a majority of the inhabitants of West- 
minster we are justified under the circumstances in demanding more 
conclusive proof than has yet been adduced before we agree with 
the popular notion that he came into power as the choice of a major- 
ity of the English people in 1784. 

William Thomas Laprade. 
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